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IN FOREIGN LANDS.— ITINERARY. 

Our space does not permit the publication of an ex- 
tended "Diary," even if our readers would care for it. 
We have substituted a briefer " Itinerary" for the infor- 
mation of such as would like to follow us in our wander- 
ings abroad. We may publish letters written to a friend 
from the different places, if space permits, and there 
should be any interest in reading them. R. B. H. 

May 11-20. These nine days were occupied by a sea 
voyage from Boston to Queenstown, Ireland. They were 
not without incidents that suggested thought, but were so 
much like other voyages that we omit details. It was a 
pleasant journey on the whole, with only a few days of 
storm and tossing on the waves, and a few of the more 
dangerous fogs. Our steamer {Catalonia) proved herself 
a slow but good sailer. Our religious services were ele- 
vating and comforting, the captain and purser leading in 
the Episcopal service on Sunday, the cabin organ, with a 
good player from the men, leading the singing. It is 
always refreshing to see the sailors gathered on Sunday 
mornings in clean clothing, observing a respectful attitude 
and demeanor, and reading the responses during divine 
worship. 

May 20. Arrived in the outer harbor, some miles from 
Queenstown, and landed on the little harbor steamer. 
How brilliant the green grass, the white fort and buildings 
around it ! The steep "bluff" on whose slope Queenstown 
is built is surmounted and surrounded by the brilliant 
flowers of the "gorse," now in all the freshness of spring 
bloom. My companion, Mr. Gilman, and myself took 
our first ride in an Irish jaunting car. The seats are back 
to back and lengthwise of the vehicle, and you must "hold 
on," but it is nice for sight-seeing. We spent a few 
heurs in Cork, and took the railway for Killarney, passing 
Blarney Castle, with its famous stone, and getting a good 
lunch at the Lively town of Mallow, while we waited for 
the express from Dublin. Ireland is rich in scenery. The 
"constabulary" hanging about the railroad stations may 
be necessary, but they are offensive to one's sense of free- 
dom. We had pleasant and free conversations with our 
fellow passengers, among whom was Mr. Ballagh, a law- 
yer, and an elderly Scotch lady from a farm further in- 
land. She had been to Cork shopping, and was loaded 
with parcels for the larder and the wardrobe. She pro- 
nounced moon "mune," and in many of her prejudices and 
excellences showed her Scotch origin. Trie state of the 
country, the boycotts, the crops, politics and religion were 
the subjects of our conversation. 

May 21. Lakes of Killarney, County of Kerry, near 
the southwest coast. The air is sweet with blossoms. 
Our hotel is clean and well kept, with a lovely park around 
it, the property of the railway company. With three com- 
panions, I had an early ride with a loquacious driver to 
the Gap of Dunloe, dismounting at Kate Kearney's cot- 
tage, and drinking milk ; then mounting on some rough 
looking ponies, and riding five miles through the moun- 
tain pass. The goats and sheep are high up the moun- 
tain ; the little lakes sleep at its foot, and the poor, cold, 
wet country opens as we emerge from its western end. 
Then came a brief, brisk walk through an estate to the 
river, where some white-apparelled boatmen rowed us 
through lovely scenes for ten miles, to the farther shore 
of the larger lake, where we landed at Ross Castle, an 
aged ruin, and drove to the hotel to go out after a lunch 
to Muckross Abbey, a splendid old ruin, from the vener- 
able yew tree of which I took a few leaves. 



May 22-23. After a quiet morning we took the train 
for Dublin at 11a. m., arriving there at evening. At- 
tended worship in a Catholic Church, and heard a sermon 
which seemed to us more scriptural than the subject, viz. : 
"TAe Mother of God." Our twenty-four hours in Dublin 
sufficed for very kind attentions from Mr. Eason and Mr. 
Haslan, friends of Mr. P. McGrath, of Quincy, Mass. 
The first-named supplies all the railway stands in Ireland 
with periodicals and other reading matter, and seems a 
conscientious Christian man, hating uncleanness as much 
in print as in thought and words. I covet a Mr. Ea-on 
to control the reading sold on trains and in American 
railroad stations. We visited the noble librarv and 
the museum of the university; saw St. Patrick's bell, 
and other mementos of that ancient Christain hero 
of Ireland. We drove through Phoenix Park, and 
stood upon the spot where Lord Lieutenant Cavendish was 
murdered. Dublin is a grand city ; the two most remark- 
able things are her university and her great brewery ! 
The glory and the shame of Ireland ! At evening we 
went aboard the Holyrood steam packet at Kingstown, 
which is both a seaside resort and a seaport for Dublin. 

May 24. After a night made unquiet by insects which 
had preoccupied our berths, we steamed out swiftly across 
the Irish Channel, to the nearest good port of Great 
Britain, Holyhead, which, under access of business caused 
by the great railway system, has become one of the finest 
ports in the world, with the swift st of steamers connect- 
ing the two parts of the island kingdom. Dublin is over- 
run with soldiers, and the rural parts of Ireland are 
flooded with police. The change is noticeable when you 
set foot in England and Wales. We took an early train 
to Bangor, stopping off at the great tubular bridge at 
Menai Strait, which connects the i»land of Anglesey with 
the main land. We had a good view of that bridge 
from the road bridge below, and lunched in a neat cottage 
near by. The fine mansion of Mr. Davies, Lieut. -Gover- 
nor of Anglesey, is in full view. Here the great Welsh- 
man of our time, for thirty-seven years the honored Secre- 
tary of the chief Peace Society of Great Britain, the friend 
and fellow member of Parliament of Bright and Glad- 
stone for twenty-five years, Henry Richard, died less than 
one year before. 

Last evening, after looking over this ancient but still 
thriving city of Bangor, I attended a conceit given by the 
pupils of the Welsh Normal School. The chorus was 
very fine, the manners of the soloists were somewhat 
crude. There was no harp, the national instrument. But 
the time, harmony and power were admirable. Earlier, in 
the misty air, we visited one of the most magnificent ruins 
in the world — Carnarvon Castle. To climb one of the six 
towers by way of 158 stone steps was a trial for a weak 
back ! Many plants beside ivy cling to the damp 
walls, and the toad and snail are chief inhabitants of the 
dark rooms. Windows, ventilation, warmth and drain- 
age were not first considerations in the middle ages. 
Magnificence, size, defensive strength and solidity were 
the prime objects of the architect. But how even the rich 
barons could get men and money to build such structures 
is the question. Wales could not have been subdued and 
kept conquered without them. 

To-day we have visited Conway Castle, resplendent in 
summer sunshine. It is not so spacious, but even more 
picturesque, than Carnarvon. The railway pierces the 
walls of the old town, and is overshadowed by those of 
the castle. Modern and mediaeval are thus in contact and 
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contrast. "Plas Mawer," the chief house of Conway in 
the olden time, has been "restored," and is now used for 
the exhibition of works of art and antiquity. Its oaken 
panels, carved mantels, mastic ceilings, kept in place by 
wythes in place of laths ; fire-places, ovens, cranes, fire- 
hooks, etc., — relics of an earlier age — interested us 
deeply. 

There are plenty of "Rowlands" in Wales, and the fine 
tablet of Robert Howard and wife in the Conway church 
started questions of geneaology. He was 83 and she 76. 
They died in 1763. 

May 26. Grovener Hotel, Chester, only fourteen miles 
from Liverpool, is not so much crowded by our company, 
though we took the last of three hundred rooms, as by the 
presence of a regiment of yeomanry, of which the Duke 
of "Westminster, whose palace, Eton Hall, is only four 
miles away, is commander. He and his family are at this 
hotel, to remain till after the Sunday cathedral service 
and the Monday drill. 

Sunday, May 25. The ancient cathedral was crowded. 
The old verger, in his gown, politely directed me to a seat 
"right down at the top" ( !) where the duke and family 
were in front on my left, the white-surpliced choir on one 
side and the military band on the other, and the preacher 
in front on my right. This great duke, who is modest in 
dress, quiet in manners, devotional in worship, was re- 
spectfully attentive to rather a commonplace sermon. His 
income is $500,000. His son and heir, Lord Grove- 
ner, died four years ago. His present heir is a boy of 
twelve. Wealth, power, responsibility — such is his in- 
heritance. He still rides well at the head of his regiment, 
though he must be past 65. The intoned service, the 
oriental facings and genuflections, the loud-toned band, 
the gaily caparisoned officers, the crowd of strangers, 
were rather distracting. 

Dean Howson, a well-known writer and a good 
preacher, "magnificent beggar," and amost excellent man, 
has recently died. His grave is covered with flowers. 
The old cathedral and the ancient town were his pride 
and glory. The duke was his willing and munificent 
patron. The "restorations," not yet completed, have 
cost $100,000. 

May 26. We visited Eton Hall in the rain. The 
library alone should keep us a month. It is in special 
charge of the duke's chaplain who is away. The grounds 
and the palace itself are most beautiful. Everything is 
modern. The old things are banished to obscurity, as 
the taste of the present duke is the reverse of his father's. 
The rooms are finished in American ash, oak and black 
walnut. The marbles are fresh from the quarries. The 
trees and flowers represent what is known of the horticul- 
ture and botany of many lands. The former guests, as in 
every duke's palace, represent the royal families of Great 
Britain and Europe for centuries. The unknown crowd 
stream through the public rooms endlessly, feasting their 
eyes on things so rare and beautiful as to enrich the ob- 
server, though he may possess nothing. 

May 27-28. Liverpool. These are dull, rainy days, 
after a week of perpetual sunshine, and Liverpool is even 
more gloomy than usual. I purchased woollen under-cloth- 
ing for Scotland ; took an ancient watch, a kind of heir- 
loom, to the maker for repairs ; wrote letters, and sent 
home an old cut of Eton Hall and the carte de visite of the 
present proprietor; strolled among the "shops," and 
made plans for future movements. Last and not least, 
I replenished my exhausted purse at my banker's. Liver- 
pool, justly renowned for its magnificent docks and its 



world-wide commerce, trembles a little over the ship 
canal now being pushed through to Manchester, the 
centre of manufacturing England. 

May 28. Peacock Inn, Rowsley ; Chatsworth, a modern 
palace, four miles one way ; Haddon Hall, a picturesque 
ruin, two miles the other way. These delightful places 
must wait for their description. 

May 29. Manchester; the lake region, Windermere; 
Crown Hotel. Found a "Rowland Bailey," whose father 
was "Rowland Bailey," last evening at Rowsley. His son, 
"George Rowland Bailey," was called by name on the 
street. In this way my attention was attracted to a very 
respectable family with my grandmother Howard's name, 
and whose ancient Bible, with family recoi'ds, I was glad 
to see. 

May 31. A coach ride along the English lakes and by 
the immense aqueduct, which is to carry the water of 
Loch Katrine to the city of Manchester. The hills of 
Cumberland ; Keswick ; the grave of Southey ; the homes 
of Wordsworth, De Quincy, Professor Wilson, Mrs. 
Hemans (temporary), Coleridge, Hartly Coleridge, to 
which, in their lifetime and since their deaths, thousands 
make pilgrimages. The region is lovely, and the very 
acme of the picturesque — an ideal home of poets and 
artists. 

June 1. A late arrival at Edinboro', the city whose site 
is the finest that I have seen. I am now on ground made 
familiar by a visit in 1879. 

June 2. Both Assemblies are in session. The Free 
Church in their great hall, and the Established (Presbyte- 
rian) Church at the Tolbooth Church and the cathedral. 
A Presbyterian Cathedral was a novelty. We worshipped 
with both Assemblies at different hours of the day. Vis- 
ited Dr. Guthrie's church, and conversed with his sexton. 
Had an interview with a gentleman who had frequently 
heard Dr. Chalmers. 

June 3. Old Edinboro', with its "closes" and "wynds," 
its teeming population, its drink-houses and missions, its 
bookstores, monuments and associations, is worthy of a 
volume instead of a few lines. The daily papers not only 
give admirable verbatim reports of the two great annual 
meetings of the Scottish churches, but the editorials 
are intelligent, sympathetic, clear and comprehensive 
criticisms and discussions of the matters at issue. One 
who cannot attend constantly misses seeing the men who 
compose the Assemblies, but loses little of their utter- 
ances. Aberdeen sends men here of learning, eloquence, 
weight of opinion and influence. We looked in at 
Holyrood, and drove up the Queen's road to Arthur's 
seat, which overlooks the old town and the new, and the 
surrounding country. 

June 4. We arrived at Oban, on the west coast 
of Scotland, at 9 p. m., but could see to read 
as well as at noon ! To-day we devoted to a 
sail on the Sound of Mull, encircling the island 
of the same name, calling at Iona and Staffa, and 
two or three little ports on Mull itself. Of Iona Dr. 
Johnson wrote : "That man is little to be envied whose 
piety would not grow warmer amid the ruins of Iona." St. 
Columba landed here from Ireland A. D. 563, and 
founded the monastery, fragments of which still remain. 
Protestants and Catholics both claim him. Probably, like 
St. Patrick, he antedated any division in the Christian 
church that could properly be called by neither party name. 
He was the first to plant Christianity in this part of Great 
Britain, and its centre and fountain was this little wind- 
swept, sea-washed island, only three miles long and about 
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one mile wide. It became the burial place of royalty. It is 
said forty-eight Scottish, four Irish and a score of Danish 
and Norwegian kings were buried in the cemetery of 
Iona. Few people are left. There is an Episcopal 
church and a school. The ruins of a church of the 
eleventh century remain, and certain beautifully wrought 
crosses, that stand unprotected in the cemetery, are of the 
remotest antiquity. Some of our party expressed regret 
that the Duke of Argyle, who owns the island, does not 
take measures to protect these interesting and invaluable 
remains. The natural cathedral (Fingal's Cave) , with its 
regular basaltic columns, on uninhabited Staffa, has prop- 
perly excited the wonder and admiration of all visitors, 
as it did ours, and has been made familiar by the wood 
cuts of the most ancient of juvenile geographies. I en- 
joyed a call on the Congregationalist minister at Oban, 
Rev. J. McClean, who is an ardent temperance man — a 
marked thing in this region, even for a minister of Christ ! 

June 6. Holyrood palace ; St. Giles Cathedral (Pres- 
byterian) ; called on Alexander C. Bruce, son-in-law of 
Dr. Livingstone ; a new and fine portrait of Dr. Living- 
stone ; a violent thunder storm. 

June 7. Melrose Abbey ; Abbotsford ; Dryburg Ab- 
bey ; Waterloo monument on a height ; Newcastle ; ship- 
building ; iron and coal region. 

June 8. Durham ; Miners' Hall, John Wilson, Treas- 
urer of Miners' Association, numbering 35,000, formerly 
a Pennsylvania miner, now a primitive Methodist preacher, 
with appointments every Sabbath ; Durham Cathedral ; 
graves of St. Cuthbert and Venerable Bede ; Ripon ; 
Fountains Abbey ; Bickersteth ; Leeds at night ; York at 
midnight. 

June 9. York. Cathedral service a.m. ; Congregational 
chapel p. m. ; meeting of Sons of Temperance. 

June 10. Ely; Cambridge; low, wet lands and over- 
flowing streams ; boat race ; the colleges ; King Chapel ; 
Bird-Bolt Inn. 

June It. London; Apartments on Queen's Square ; a 
quiet day, with a prolonged visit to the London Peace So- 
ciety rooms, 47 New Broad Street, Finsbnry; Messrs. 
Talloeh and Catford, and Secretary W. Evans Darby. 

June 12. Consultation with American delegates, 
Messrs. G-ilman and Hood, and a meeting of Secretaries, 
John B. Wood, Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 
Philadelphia; W. Evans Darby, London Peace Society; 
Hodgson Pratt, International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation, London; R. B. Howard, American Peace Society, 
and George Gillett, Christian Union Jor Disarmament, 
London, to prepare for the Paris Congress. 

June 13. Bunhill Fields, burial place of John Bunyan ; 
John Westley's grave and City Road chapel, where he 
preached ; Tower of London, mementos of past wars, 
civil and foreign, and preparations for future fighting. 

June 15. Drive to Hyde Park, Albert Memorial Statue 
and Hall, Buckingham Palace. 

Sunday, June 16. Spurgeon's tabernacle, the place, 
congregation, singing, preaching and praying, the entire 
service most inspiring and comforting; afternoon, Dr. 
McNeil's Presbyterian church. 

June 17. Peace banquet at the Liberal Club, said to 
be the largest "club" (6000) in the world. A magnificent 
building and a rich repast. Mr. Hodgson Pratt was our 
host, and Messrs. Miner, Gilman and Prof. Peabody were 
the Americans present. Called on W. R. Cremer, M. P., 
Secretary of the International Arbitration League, at the 
League office. 



June 18. The guest of W. Evans Darby at Watford. 
Visited the House of Commons, and was introduced to 
several members. Heard several subjects debated by 
Bradlaugh, Saunderson, W. H. Smith, Balfour, Childers, 
Heath, and the members of the government. Gladstone 
was not in his seat. 

June 20. Went from London to Paris via New Haven 
and Dieppe, with Mr. Darby and delegates from America. 
Were met by M. Morin at the Station on behalf of Paris 
Committees. 

June 21. At English hotel, Rue Amsterdam, near St. 
Lazarre R. R. station. Called at Ferrier Bros., bankers, 
for letters and money. Visited Trocadero and gardens 
in front. Flower exhibition around the Madeline. 

June 22. Saw diorama of France for 100 years in de- 
cades. Took tea with Mr. H. W. Robilliard, editor of 
Galignani's Messenger, at 1 2 Rue Thouin, near the Pan- 
theon. 

Sunday, June 23. Meeting for conference and prayer 
at the hall where the Paris Friends hold their meetings. 
It was crowded with English and Americans. Peace Con- 
gress opened at the Trocadero. (See report ) 

June 24. Occupied rooms at the Pension of Madam R. 
Pognon, 7 Rue Clement Morot with other delegates to the 
Peace Congress from England and America. First visit 
to Exposition — Educational Department. Prayer-meeting 
anteroom of the hall at 9 a.m. Congress met in the Mayor's 
hall of the Sixteenth Arrondissement, Paris, near Saint 
Sulpiee Church and Square. The forenoon devoted to 
sessions of the Committees. Afternoon public meetings. 

June 25. Found peace documents forwarded from 
America by the Commission of the United States Govern- 
ment deposited in the Agricultural Department of the 
Exposition. Arranged to have them distributed by Mrs. 
Nichols of the W. C. T. U. at her pleasant Chalet. In 
this we co-operated with the London Peace Society and 
the Peace Department of the W. C. T. U. 

June 26. Excellent morning prayer-meeting as every 
day of the Congress at 9 a. m. In the latter all day. 

June 27. In the Congress. Called with the delegation 
of the American Peace Society by previous arrangement 
on Hon. Whitelaw Reid, United States Minister to France. 
Gave two addresses in English before the Congress ; one 
of which was immediately given in French by Pastor 
Eschineaux formerly of Strasburg, now of Paris, at whose 
hospitable home I had also received many courtesies. 
Last session of Congress, crowded with business and 
addresses. I spoke first on a treaty of arbitration 
between France and the U. S. A., and last as represent- 
ing our country in the farewell addresses to President M. 
Frederick Passy. 

June 28. Spent the day chiefly in the great Exposition. 
Dinner on the first platform of the Eiffel tower. Saw to 
the distribution of our peace documents. Called on 
Minister Reid and arranged for a visit by him to the Inter- 
national Parliamentary Congress the following day. 

June 29. At the Parliamentary Congress in a fine hall 
at the Continental Hotel. Saw several members of the 
English Parliament who visited America in 1887 on 
an errand of Peace, and many others as deeply inter- 
ested in the same subject. Accompanied the members of 
the Peace Congress to a "Reception" given by M. Tves 
Guyot, Minister of Public Works, at his palace. 

June 30. Meeting at Depot Central, Friends' place of 
worship at 10 a. m. American Chapel, Rue de Berrie, at 
11 a. m. Dr. Thurber, formerly pastor at a Presbyterian 
church, Syracuse, N. Y., is pastor of the latter. There 
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was a large congregation very attentive to the services 
and a aood sermon by the pastor. The Chapel is a very 
fine edilice with an attractive audience room. After some 
hesitation I accompanied many of the members of the 
Peace Congress to the reception of M. Carnot, President of 
France, at 3 p. m. There was an immense number of 
people chiefly engaged in social conversation as they 
strolled over the beautiful grounds of the President's Pal- 
ace. The latter is a typical Frenchman in his looks and 
manners. If the French, as those best informed allege, 
are really " serious" at heart, with whatever that implies of 
depth, consistency, moral strength and sensitiveness and 
absolute sincerity, their method of manifesting such a 
character is totally unlike that of the English and Ameri- 
cans. The Government gave the President $80,000 to 
entertain strangers during the Exposition and $20,000 to 
each of the " ministers, " or members of the Cabinet as 
we call them. Thirty million francs, i. e. over $6,000,000 
was givtn outright to the Exposition. It has drawn as 
many as 200.00) people on some days. Single tickets 
were reduced to 10 cents, half price, by a lottery under 
the authority of the Government. Our Government 
would not countenance a lottery, but if the United States 
is to equal France in an Exhibition and its concomitants, 
— calling 169 " Congresses " in connection with it — it 
must make liberal appropriations for 1892. The mass of 
spectators at the Paris Exposition are French. Owing to 
the distance of other nations our exhibition must depend 
even more on our own people. 

July 1. My companions, Mr. Gilman and Dr. Miner, 
returned to London to-day. I spent the day at the Expo- 
sition and dined with Mr. H. W. Robilliard, 12 Rue Thouin, 
near the Pantheon. He is an editor of GaVgnani's Mes- 
senger. I had letters of introduction to him from Ameri- 
can friends. His pleasant little family made me heartily 
welcome to their home, under the same roof with the New 
Church Chapel, of which M. Humana is pastor, and in 
connection with which there is a library. M. Robilliard 
is a native of Jersey and an earnest believer in the doc- 
trines of the Swedish Seer, among which is Peace. 

July 2. On invitation of my friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robilliard, I became their guest till I should leave Paris. 

July 3. At Exposition. Travelled about the entire 
city on omnibuses and oti the river Seine in steamers. 

July 4. The great American "Independence Day." 
A. M., I visited Marquis de Lafayette's tomb in a distant 
and retired place, saw the floral decorations by the Ameri- 
cans assembled. Edmond de Lafayette, a Senator of 
France and grandson of the Marquis, made a brief ad- 
dress. I gladly accepted a proffered seat in his carriage. 
He is seventy, speaks English well, knew most of our 
public men before our civil war, having visited America. 
He knew his grandfather well and was by his side when 
he died. We had a pleasant conversation on many topics 
and especially on the proposed Franco-American treaty 
of Arbitration. M. Lafayette is a Republican, sus- 
tains the present administration of France and is hopeful 
for the future of his country. I promised to send him 
Josiah Quincy's interesting reminiscences of his grand- 
father's famous visit to America. At 2 p. m. I was in- 
vited to a reserved seat at the unveiling of Bartholdi's 
statue of "Liberty Enlightening the World," a smaller 
copy of the one presented to America and now in New 
York harbor. M. Spuller, minister of foreign affairs, 
and Hon. Whitelaw Reid made addresses expressive ol 
the kindly feeling between the two great republics of the 
world. I was glad to be introduced to M. Bartholdi and 



thank him for our statue. The City of Paris took all 
who were invited on steamers up the Seine, to the Hotel 
de Ville just completed and a most magnificent building, 
rising upon the same spot as the one ruined by the Com- 
mune. There were nearly one thousand of my country- 
men at the entertainment given them by the city. In the 
evening Mrs. Reid "received" about as many at her 
palatial home Avenue Roche. The annual rent of the 
house is considerably more than her husband's salary. I 
enjoyed a pleasant interview with M. Passy the distin- 
guished advocate of Peace and was glad to introduce him 
and other French friends to our very courteous minister. 

July 5. After a day fully occupied in Paris, I left for 
London via Calais and Dover at 8.40 p. m. The mean 
little steamer was less unbearable on the channel than 
usual and daylight shone upon us on the London train, 
m company with excellent Irish-American Methodist fam- 
ily from San Francisco. 

July 6. At Holborn Viaduct Hotel, London, and at 
the quiet, spacious and central Peace rooms of the London 
Society. 

( To be continued. ) 



THE INTERNATIONAL MARITIME CON- 
FERENCE. 

London, Sept. 30. A public meeting was held at 
Cambridge to-day to wish godspeed to Mr. Charles Hall, 
Member of Parliament for Cambridgeshire, who is Chair- 
man of the British delegation to the maritime conference 
to be held in Washington. Mr. Hall in a speech said he 
trusted the conference would result in much needed reforms 
in international law. England, the mistress of the seas, 
was sending for the first time a delegation to a maritime 
conference abroad, a fact that showed the great impor- 
tance attached to the matters that would come up for dis- 
cussion before the conference at Washington. 



General James Grant Wilson, while hunting for some 
papers concerning his wife's ancestors, among the public 
archives at the Hague, met with a letter addressed to the 
States-General of the United Netherlands by P. Schagen, 
dated Amsterdam, Nov. 7, 1626, announcing the purchase 
of the island of Manhattan by the Dutch West India Com- 
pany for the sum of $24. Two days Uter he was lucky 
enough to find the original deed, which has lain thus hid- 
den away for 263 years among the papers of an old Dutch 
family. Gen. Wilson intends to purchase the deed, if 
possible, and to take it with him to New York. 



— One hundred thousand immigrants from Great Britain 
and Ireland landed in New York during eight months of 
the current year. The people of all countries are in this 
country, but of no country so much as the British Empire. 



The substitution of peace and arbitration for war and 
destruction is certainly an object worthy of the best efforts 
of civilized and enlightened men and nations. — Orover 
Cleveland. 



